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MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS. 





Nowadays, with almost every magazine in 
the country using short stories, at least one 
or two in a single issue, it would seem that 
the aspiring author would have a compara- 
tively easy time of it in marketing his wares. 
And he would have, did he but study his 
market a little more closely. 

The broker, the actor, even the corner 
grocer gives time and attention to the market 
wherein he would earn a livelihood, but the 
author for the most part contents himself 
with writing a story and then sending it off, 
haphazard, to his “ favorite magazine,” or to 
some journal he knows only by repute. And 
nine times out of ten he fails to hit the bull’s- 
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eye simply because he does not know his 
market. 

And this is costly. Leaving out the ques- 
tion of postage both ways and envelopes — 
two each time a manuscript is sent out — the 
continual returning of a story or article 
again and again by magazine after magazine 
will tell in time upon the stoutest heart. 
The story which you once hailed with en- 
thusiasm becomes weak and commonplace, a 
thing unsalable, and you begin to wonder 
whether you have any real talent, after all. 
This is the most natural feeling in the world, 
but very often the story would have found a 
home long ago had its author but taken the 
proper care to learn where it would receive 
a ready welcome. Manuscripts sent out in 
haphazard fashion seldom come to any good. 
In fact, after a time their parent comes to re- 
gard them as being very poor stuff indeed. 

Every writer should make it a point to see 
at least a certain number of magazines each 
month. All of these cannot be read thor- 
oughly or dissected page by page, but a 
glance at the table of contents, a knowledge 
of the names of contributors will help out 
wonderfully. In this way the general motif 
of the publication can be gained, and a little 
further study will show you that while all of 
them use short stories, the short stories 
themselves in the different magazines are as 
different and as wide apart as the poles them- 
selves. 

It is not enough to know that Harper’s, 
the Smart Set, the Argosy, and the Red 
Book use short stories. They do— but 
what a wonderful difference between them ! 
A Smart Set story would never do for the 
Argosy, and a Red Book story would be 
equally out of place in Harper’s. And yet 
each story is good in its own way, the dif- 
ference resting in the secret that they are of 
a different type. Therefore, how can a per- 
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son hope to find an acceptance with a maga- 
zine he does not know simply because he 
has been told that the magazine in question 
uses short fiction? The story, and often it 
is a good enough tale of its kind, meets 
failure principally because its author does not 
know the markets. 

And very often, after having his fond hopes 
dashed to the ground, the aspiring author 
will go off in a corner by himself and talk of 
“pull with editors.” This is all foolishness. 
It is not yet three years ago since I sold the 
Smart Set my first story, and before that I 
had not had published so much as a “ poem” 
in a college paper. Since then I have sold to 
thirty different publications, and to their 
editors my name must have meant literally 
nothing at all. There is no such thing as 
“pull with editors”; . that much I will de- 
clare until I am hoarse. 

If a writer will but think, when his brain 
child is returned to him with the politely- 
worded rejection slip, which in most cases 
tells nothing, that the fault lies not so much 
with the story as with the market to which 
he has offered it, if he will but study his 
markets anew, select a magazine whose sto- 
ries ring with the same rhythm as does his 
own, if he will do this, then, unless I am very 
much mistaken, a letter of acceptance will 
more than repay him for the time spent in 
selecting his market. 


Misfit manuscripts are not happy accidents 
at best, and a Smart Set tale wandering into 
the Argosy office is very much a case of a fish 
out of water. The result is inevitable, but a 
man who studied his markets would never 
make so stupid a mistake. Both publications 
use very excellent stuff of their kind, but the 
two magazines are not twin brothers. 

Indeed, it seems to me, and it must surely 
appear the same to all thoughtful authors, 
that enough cannot be said about marketing 
manuscripts. It should be gone over again 
and again, until every person who writes or 
who ever hopes to write will see the impor- 
tance of studying the various magazines, and 
noting wherein they differ. For individuality 
is the secret of a successful magazine. 

There are so many, many really good sto- 
ries that even now are wandering over the 
face of the earth, outcasts and ashamed, when 
an anchorage could be found for them did 
their authors spend but half the time in look- 
ing up a market that they did in naming the 
heroine. Chance may bring you an accept- 
ance once, twice, but unless you know your 
markets, and until then, you can never hope 
to make a place for yourself in literature. 
Plot, method, character, all of these are es- 
sential to successful writing, but equally as 
great, if indeed not greater, is—to know 
your market ! W. Carey Wonderly. 

Battimore, Md. 





THE WRITING OF PLAYS. 


Prominent playwrights were asked by the 
New York Times some pertinent questions 
about writing plays. They were asked about 
the source of their inspiration ; their object, 
if they had any; their method of working 
out their themes ; the source of their plots ; 
the selection of “types” ; the obstacles en- 
countered; the hours of work; the time 
spent in producing the finished product ; 
and many other suggestive points the public 
is curious over. Following are their own 
descriptions of their methods : — 


Israel Zangwill: How do I write my 
plays? Really, it is hard to tell. Still, con- 
sidering the matter from a_ psychological 
standpoint, it presents some _ interesting 
phases. The play I am bringing out now is 
the result of three years’ observation and 
study. I am president of the Jewish Terri- 
torial Organization and the Jewish Immi- 
gration Regulation Department. It is with 
the work of those societies that I have been 
latterly concerned. 

Naturally, in the pursuance of this work, 
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I have been brought in contact with all sorts 
of Jews and Gentiles; I have seen sights 
and situations which it is not given to most 
men to encounter, and all these have sunk 
into my soul and heart and left their print. 
The average business man could go through 
the experiences that I have gone through, 
settle the problems in so far as he could, 
and go on his way and think no more of the 
matter. But with a literary man it is differ- 
ent. With him such things are bound to 
produce a lasting effect which sooner or later 
must manifest itself in his writings. 

My impressions were all clearly defined, 
and from those impressions I evolved a plot 
encompassing the subject. That was how 
“The Melting Pot” came to be written. I 
shut my eyes one night, and there before me 
saw in one vivid flash the whole play, just 
as it should be on the stage. I saw people 
fighting, striving, working out their salva- 
tion, groping in the dark —and there I had 
my play! That’s the way all my plays come 
to me; one flash of an instant, then the 
whole thing is clear and is three-quarters 
done. ; 

Difficulties of detail are bound to arise in 
the working out of any theme; but where 
you have the real, deep purpose of your play 
firmly in mind, these are easily adjusted, and 
merely make the final achievement all the 
more worth while. 

You ask my purpose in writing *plays. I 
write them to make people feel, and, feeling, 
arise to responsibilities. 

How many words I write a day, and all 
that, I don’t know. I write constantly, con- 
stantly ; without let-up from the time I con- 
ceive my plot until I have my play finished. 
Different plays take different times in the 
working out. : 

Percy Mackaye: My object in being a 
dramatist is to express ideas which seem to 

‘e worth while to express. When I start 
to write a play, therefore, I start with an 
idea —an idea which is the play in embryo. 
The problem of writing the play, then, be- 
comes one of eliminating from the essential 
idea all extraneous ideas, of expressing it in 
such dramatic form as shall project the play’s 
image from my mind into the constructive 
limitations of stagecraft with least impair- 


ment of the imagined play. That form may 
be one which utilizes the various means of 
metre or of prose to achieve its end, but 
always the image, the whole image, and 
nothing but the image, is what I seek to em- 
body. It follows that every new idea for a 
play will involve a new technique —a fresh 
striving to project the image truthfully. 

For this reason, I can make no generaliza- 
tion as to my methods, for they are —I 
think and hope—in constant process of 
growth, through study of life and of the 
requisites of stagecraft. 

To imagine something dramatic worthy to 
say, and to say it with truth to that image — 
such is my only creed in the writing of 
plays. 

Clyde Fitch: I write plays of such vary- 
ing characters that it would hardly be pos- 
sible for me to say that I have any hard and 
fast rules for going to work, but the start of 
all my plays is with the one basic idea. Take 
“Girls,” for instance; there the idea I 
started with was the life of the bachelor girl 
of the type which is so common to-day. I 
took that idea, thought over it, and consid- 
ered it until I had a plot which would por- 
tray the idea truthfully and at the same time 
appeal to the public, then went to work. 
That’s the method I follow in all cases : get 
the idea first and think over its possibilities, 
then go to work. 

As I said, the first consideration is to por- 
tray the idea in a truthful and convincing 
manner. My characters I fit to my idea. 
Sometimes I find them doing things which 
are not in accordance with the idea, but 
which are contrary to their dispositions as I 
have conceived them. When either of those 
things happens, I know that either my idea 
or my characters cannot be true to life, and 
then I have to start all over again. 

I do not take my characters directly from 
life. Several times.I have had people come 
to me and say: “ Mr. Fitch, I see you put 
So-and-So in such-and-such a play.” Well, 
they’re wrong—lI never in my life put any 
one individual into any play. My characters 
are all the result of observation, though. 
Characters interest me tremendously. I 
can’t walk two blocks along the street with- 
out meeting several people who excite my 
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curiosity. But as for taking any one and 
putting him bodily into a play —no, I don’t 
do it. My characters are taken from life 
only in that they are composite types and 
embody a dozen people whom I have met 
and talked with. 

About the actual time spent in writing, I 
don’t know. With me that’s the easiest part 
of it all ; it’s a matter in which I’m governed 
entirely by circumstances and my own 
moods. I never think of touching pen to 
paper until I know exactly what I’m going 
to write and have thought over my play for 
at least a year. , 

Booth Tarkington: All my plays have 
been written in collaboration with Mr. Wil- 
son, and that has made the work much 
easier ; two minds are always better than 
one. My plays have all been ordered by 
managers for some particular star before 
they have been written, so for me—and 
when I say for me, I also mean for Mr. Wil- 
son—the thing of paramount importance 
has been the character of the leading per- 
sonage in the drama. 

I have first studied the peculiarities of the 
man for whom I was writing the piece, and 
found out just what best suited him. I did 
not necessarily give him the same sort of 
part that he had been used to playing, but I 
gave him one that he could do well. Then I 
drew the other characters in contrast to him, 
so that he would be made to stand out strik- 
ingly. 

In “The Man from Home,” for instance, 
I made the hero a young Indianian of demo- 
cratic spirit, and, in order to throw his per- 
sonality into bold relief, I grouped about 
him a number of Europeanized Americans, 
and set the scene in Italy. I do not mean 
to say that I neglect the minor parts, for if 
they are not convincingly drawn, you might 
just as well let your star play with a set of 
dummies, but I make them all subsidiary to 
the main character. Once having my set of 
characters well in mind, I set out to weave 
an interesting plot into which they will fit. 
That part is easy, for, of course, Mr. Wilson 
and I work it out together, as we do all else 
connected with the play. 

Usually the characters introduced are com- 


posite types, which are the result of obser- 
vation, and these, as a rule, prove to be the 
most convincing to an audience. Sometimes, 
though, we take people directly ftom life. 
The Englishman in “ The Man from Home” 
is an example of that; Mr. Wilson and I 
met him in Rome and reproduced him as we 
found him, yet in all the press notices I 
have read of the play that character has been 
pronounced over-drawn and exaggerated. 

Since Mr. Wilson and I always talk over 
and write our plays together, the people in 
them seldom “balk” —not nearly so much 
as in fiction. Our working hours would 
probably average five a day, though we 
sometimes work much longer than that. We 
first write a brief scenario, then a longer 
scenario, and then dictate the whole play to 
a stenographer. In that way the dialogue 
takes on a live, natural ring. After that we 
re-write the whole piece at least twice, and 
finally divide up different acts between us for 
a last polishing-off. The length of time we 
have consumed in writing our plays has va- 
ried from four to twelve weeks. “The Man 
from Home,” I believe, took about eight. 

Eugene Walter: How I write my plays 
and how I conceive my plays is absolutely 
immaterial. I could n’t tell you it I wanted 
to. There are certain social problems which 
have got to be met and counted with, and I 
write with these in mind. My plots just 
come to me, that’s all, and I write them be- 
cause I have to— because the times demand 
them. You'll find all the young playwrights 
who are doing things will tell you the same 
thing. They don’t know how they write; 
they write because they have to. 

The American stage has been abused long 
enough, and we’re now approaching a new 
epoch.in the drama of the world. In the old 
Grecian days the stage supplied the place 
occupied by our newspapers of to-day, and 
ever since that time the stage has been a 
great big factor in the moulding of public 
opinion. For the last fifteen or twenty 
years that influence has been used to debase, 
not to uplift. The harm that has been done 
by these cheap musical comedies, which ap- 
peal only to that which is lowest in man, is 
almost immeasurable. For that a certain 
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type of manager is to blame. We've been 
trying to draw away from the old conditions 
for some time, but they wouldn’t let us. 
Now there is springing up a class of young 
play brokers who are forcing the managers 
to accept the plays that the public wants, and 
not only wants, but needs. These are the 
men who are doing more than any one else 
to uplift the stage—and they’re going to 
succeed, too. 

I don’t care for the fact that they don’t 
like my plays over in England. They’re 
dead, passé, archaic over there. This is the 
country where the big problems of the world 
have got to be worked out—this country 
right here, where we’ve got Jew, Irishman, 
Frenchman, German, Italian, Russian, and 
black man all fighting for existence. And in 
the solving of these problems the stage is 
going to play a very great part. 

Every play that I’ve written has been 
written with a deep, underlying purpose in 
mind. I don’t know whether or not the 
public has recognized that purpose —I hope 
they have —but at all events it has been 
there just the same. In that respect there 
are a whole lot of other young playwrights 
just like me. We’re just the pioneers in the 
field, though. But after we’re gone and for- 
‘gotten—as we will be—there will spring 
up men who will perpetuate the work and 
will be great. 

And so, as I said at first, I don’t know 
how I write my plays. I write them because 
the times demand them — because I have to. 

Charles Klein: If I am writing a melo- 
drama or a play frankly for the purpose of 
theatric effect, I make the characters sub- 
sidiary to the working out of situation ; but 
in the presertation of a social problem — in 
a picture of conditions —the characters con- 
trol the situation; sometimes a character 
suggests an idea, sometimes the idea the 
character. !t depends on the initial impulse, 
and this in turn depends on the exigency or 


- necessity of the requirements. 


A condition of social life to-day presents 
a problem. The problem suggests the means 
for working itself out, and the characters 
most likely to bring out the pro and con of 
the problem are selected. The situation then 
follows the story, which by this time is sug- 
gested by the characters ; in its final analysis 


it is an association of ideas —the more ab- 
stract and metaphysical, the less important 
the situations become; the ideas are con- 
veyed in dialogue briefly — plot formulates 
itself in obedience to types. 

I generally, always, if possible, have in 
mind some definite effect I hope to produce 
on the mind of the reader, unless there is a 
sensational scenic feature where there is no 
reason for the writing apart from its imme- 
diate influence on the spectator’s feelings, 
certainly not on his reasoning faculties. 

Indirectly I take my characters from real 
life. One forms an idea from a particular 
and generality in a type—for instance, 
Ready Money Rider in “ The Lion and the 
Mouse” might be one particular millionaire ; 
it was intended to be a composite. Anton 
Von Barwig, in “The Music Master,’ was 
an old musician I knew in London. 

I write every day from eight till one — 
never afterward—nor before. I _ write, 
whether I have inclination or not — but work 
I must — 700 or 800 words a day, to which 
are added 1,000 more in alteration and addi- 
tion to those of the previous day. Of course 
obstacles arise. Of course characters balk ; 
and when they do you can depend on the 
writer balking, too. 

There is no law forcing these conditions — 
they happen or they don’t happen; it de- 
pends on the inner necessity. If the ground 
is well laid, things go smoothly, if not — 
not. The motif of a play or its formulative 
stage is largely dependent on the unceasing 
concentration of the author. He wants an 
idea —it comes to him, how or why I know 
not ; but here is the idea, and this depends 
largely on inspiration—or it ought to. To 
clothe it depends on technique, the author’s 
good taste in selection, characterization, con- 
struction, etc. ; in fact, the work of play- 
writing is so largely interdependent that I 
really don’t know where one fault leaves off 
and the other begins. 

I think it’s a great mistake for an author 
to write just what he thinks the public wants, 
for they don’t know what they want (they 
want whatever is good), and if one’s work 
is too largely influenced by the momentary 
taste of the public, he is apt to be influenced 
to such an extent by the latest success that 
he may be accused of lack of originality. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


2 * 6 


The need of accuracy in punctuation is il- 
lustrated again by the discovery that, be- 


cause of the absence of a comma, the Massa- 
chusetts automobile law, instead of fixing a 
penalty for reckless driving,.imposes punish- 
ment on those guilty of automobiling on 
roads “laid out recklessly or while under the 
influence of liquor.’ The law _ begins: 
“Whoever operates an automobile or a 
motor cycle on any public way or private 
way laid out under authority of law reck- 
lessly or while under the influence of liquor, 
or so as to endanger the lives or safety of 
the public,” etc. Only a few years ago the 
absence of a semi-colon in a Massachusetts 
law closed all the hotel bars in the state 
every week-day night at 11 o’clock. 


e * 6 


The need of using the hyphen in compound 
adjectives is illustrated by the misprinted 
phrase “a cement mixing trough,” and also 
by the statement of a famous hunter that he 
was never really happy until he “had killed 
a man eating tiger.” 


o* 


A critic in the London Saturday Review, 
after declaring that the late William Ernest 
Henley was not a great writer, either in prose 
or in verse, goes on to say :— 


“His well-known quatrains, ‘Out of the night that 
covers me,’ admirable as a piece of epigram, fall 
short of poetry by their very directness. Their ex- 
cellence, in fact, is purely a prose excellence, the 
rhyme and metre notwithstanding. Only the great- 
est poets can invest with magic a piece of ethical 
statement. Compare the quatrains with Words- 
worth’s ‘The World is too much with us,’ and their 
prosaic quality is at once evident. There is all the 
difference in the world between the passion of an 
instinctive poet and the utterance, however terse and 
strong, of the talented writer. We commend these 
lines — perhaps the most familiar of Henley’s verses 
—to the close consideration of all who admire them 
as poetry, for they make a fair test of his merit in 
this direction.” 


Here is the plain statement that true 
poetry cannot be direct. There would seem 
to be room for discussion on this point. 


a” ¢ 


Milton affirmed that the “simple and sin- 
cere” manner must pervade all good writ- 
ing, whether poetry or prose. The same 
idea is contained in the saying of Vau- 
venargues : “In order to know if a thought 
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is new, one has only to express it quite 
simply.” Nietzsche says: “The misfortune 
of lucid writers is that people think them 
superficial, and consequently take no trouble 
in reading them ; while the chance for ob- 
secure writers is that the reader has to labor 
hard in order to understand them, and credits 
them with contributing the pleasure that he 
derives from his own diligence.” 


a * ¢ 


Andrew Lang wishes the world to under- 
stand that he is industrious and not above 
detail work, however little he may like it. It 
is better, he thinks, to be a novelist than an 
historian. The latter, he says, “may make 
money enough to pay his typist —and con- 
sider his labors!” Mr. Lang adds : — 

“I speak feelingly — indeed, sorely — having writ- 
ten an historical book of about the length of a com- 
mon novel. There are some fifteen hundred refer- 
ences to ‘ anthorities,’ as my printer ingeniously mis- 
printed the word. First, I put them into the manu- 
script as they occurred, and then twice compared 
every mortal one of them with the volumes and 
pages to which they referred. Then they were all 
typed separately, and were again verified for the third 
time. Then they were printed and verified for the 
fourth time, in print, which yields six thousand 
cases of looking up a passage. After all, it is certain 
that some numerals will be wrong, and then the critic 
will come and raise an outcry.” 


 * 


Mr. Clemens’s move in creating the Mark 
Twain Corporation, with a view to securing 
to his family and heirs the profits of publish- 
ing his books after the copyrights on them 
have expired, has aroused general interest. 
The New York Times doubts the efficacy of 
the scheme. “As the law stands,” it says, 
“we cannot see that the Mark Twain Corpo- 
ration will serve the designed purpose of giv- 
ing to Mr. Clemens and his heirs and their 
heirs perpetual and exclusive power to draw 
profit from his books. It is not easy to say 
why they should not have it, but somehow 
there seems to be a general feeling in all 
countries that the author is in some way or 
degree different from other producers, and 
while it is admitted nowadays that he should 
be paid for his work, if it be worth buying, 
with the admission goes an assumption that 


the payments should be only for a limited 
time. After that, by a cluse approach to 
common agreement, his exclusive rights ex- 
pire, and anybody who thinks his books will 
sell has the privilege of printing them. For 
years past the tendency in civilized countries 
has been slowly to extend the author’s 
monopoly, and thereby to increase his 
emoluments. It may be, therefore, that an 
unlimited copyright will come at some time 
in the future, but at present it seems rather 
like an idle dream, and Mr. Clemens doubt- 
less knows that in his new corporation he 
will leave to his heirs little more than a basis 
for lawsuits, which they can hardly hope to 


win. 


 *¢ 


The New York Sun tends to take the 
ground that limited copyright is justifiable. 
“In the case of the Mark Twain incorpora- 
tion,” it says, “a legal experiment is con- 
templated. The explanation has been offered 
that when the pen name ‘is the property of 
a perpetual corporation, Mr. Clemens’s heirs 
will be in a position to enjoin perpetually the 
publication of all of the Mark Twain books 
not authorized by the Mark Twain Com- 
pany.’ If this could be done, should we not 
witness a general assumption of pen names 
by authors who cared not a straw for im- 
mortality, and would not authors and their 
heirs enjoy an absolute monopoly in spite of 
the copyright law? We fancy that it would 
not. be long before the legislature inter- 
vened.” 


* 


On the other hand, Mr. Clemens’s literary 
agent, Ralph W. Ashcroft, thinks that the 
corporation scheme will work. Mr. Ash- 
croft says :— 


“Mr. Clemens has been troubled for a year by the 
knowledge that the copyright of his works would 
soon expire, and that strangers instead o° his own 
kin would reap the financial benefit from his literary 
works. He has been in consultation with Mr. Hobbs 
and myself practically every week. We finally hit on 
the plan of incorporating the Mark Twain name 
itself. We believe that when this name is the prop- 
erty of a perpetual corporation, Mr. Clemens’s heirs 
will be in a position to enjoin perpetually all publi- 
cation of the Mark Twain books not authorized by 
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the Mark Twain Company, even after the secondary 
copyright period has expired.” 

Mr. Ashcroft was not prepared to say at 
present whether the incorporation of the 
Mark Twain name would prevent any pub- 
lisher, after the expiration of copyrights, 


from printing the books under the name of’ 


Samuel L. Clemens. He said that this was 
a matter for the courts to decide, and that 
the incorpofation of the Mark Twain name 
at least put Mr. Clemens’s daughters in a 
position in which they could make a legal 
fight for their rights. 

ae oe *-¢ 

Gilbert Ray Hawes, the lawyer who de- 
fended Frau Wagner’s copyright to “ Par- 
sifal”’ five years ago, is one of a number of 
copyright specialists who have expressed in- 
terest in Mr. Clemens’s plan. Mr. Hawes 
points out a method by means of which he 
believes the Misses Clemens could keep all 
unauthorized publishers from ever publish- 
ing their father’s works, even if the un- 
authorized editions were put out under the 
name of Samuel L. Clemens. Mr. Hawes 
says :— 

“Tf, after the copyrights on Mr. Clemens’s works 
expire, a perpetual title is held to the name Mark 
Twain, and if the life of the original copyrights of 
the works has been expanded by the addition of new 
chapters or new material, I believe that Mr. 
Clemens’s heirs could enjoin the publication by other 
publishers of the original works, even if these works 
were published under the name of Samuel L. 
Clemens. — 

“The Misses 


print o 


Clemens could assert that the re- 
the original unamended works under a dif- 
ferent title from that under which they were originally 
published was not the publication of the genuine 
book, and that it was interfering with the publication 
of the genuine book. An injunction, at least, could 
be issued on these grounds. . 

“Mr. Clemens has already announced that he in- 
tends to extend the length of his copyrights by the 
addition of chapters from time to time.” 


e*-e 


Complaint having been made in England 
that editors are in the habit of scoring manu- 
scripts and thus spoiling their virgin beauty, 
several editors have written to the London 
Author to say that they regard disfiguring a 
manuscript as a distinct discourtesy on the 
part of an editor, an offence of which they 


never have been and never would be guilty. 
One of them naively says : “I should like to 
inform ‘C. B.’ that I never allow manu- 
scripts to be marked in my office. If he likes 
to send,me something, I can assure him that 
he will get it back almost as good as new.” 
And still writers are such kittle cattle that 
some of them very likely would not be 
wholly satisfied with that. W. H. H. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mary Constance Du Bois, whose story, 
“The Lass of the Silver Sword,” is now run- 
ning in St. Nicholas, wrote also the serial, 
“Elinor Arden, Royalist,” which St. 
Nicholas published in 1894. This serial was 
the first story that Miss DuBois ever wrote 
for publication. The scene was laid in the 
time of the English rebellion, and the story 
was founded upon a historic incident in the 
life of the infant daughter of Charles I., the 
Princess Henrietta Anne, afterward Duchess 
of Orleans. “Elinor Arden, Royalist,’ was 
afterward considerably amplified, and pub- 
lished in book-form by the Century Com- 
pany. 





Arnold Haultain, author of “ The Mystery 
of Golf,” published recently by the Hough- 
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ton Mifflln Company, was born in India, and 
is a son of the late Major-General Haultain, 
of the British army. Mr. Haultain was edu- 
cated in England, and going to Canada while 
still young, took his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. His first publication was a 
little critique of Cardinal Newman’s theory 
of the Illative Sense as expounded in that 
famous prelate’s “Grammar of Assent.” 
Since then Mr. Haultain has contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, the Westminster Review, the Monthly 
Review, Literature (published by the Lon- 
don Times ), Nature, and many other first- 
class periodicals. Two or three of his Eng- 
lish articles have been copied into American 
magazines, notably “ How to Read” (from 
Blackwood’s Magazine ), in Littell’s Living 
Age, and his “ Mayfair and the Nurses” 
(also from Blackwood’s ), in the Eclectic. 
His first original contribution to American 
magazines was a long essay on “ Walks and 
Walking Tours,” printed in the Atlantic for 
October, 1903. In July, 1904, the Atlantic 
published a second essay, “ The Mystery of 
Golf.” This article was Mr. Haultain’s sec- 
ond essay on the subject of golf, his first 
paper having appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1902, from which maga- 
zine it was copied in full in Littell’s Living 
Age for the following month. In the fall 
of 1903 Morang & Co., of Toronto, published 
an octavo illustrated volume by Mr. Haul- 
tain, entitled “Two Country Walks in 
Canada.” 

Edith Hibbard, whose story, “ The Revolt 
of King Louis,” appeared in Short Stories 
for December, is a Chicago woman who pos- 
sesses, in addition to her Western outlook 
and experience, the advantage which her 
Vermont ancestry and her close relation to 
New England life afford for a sympathetic 
understanding of the Eastern point of view. 
For two years she was acting dean of the 
women of the University of Vermont, during 
which time she was largely instrumental in 
establishing the yearly presentation by the 
university girls of a Commencement play, 
two of Shakspere’s plays being most suc- 


“Home Monthly last September. 


cessfully given with her assistance. Miss 
Hibbard has always written more or less — 
verse, sketches, and stories. While a stu- 
dent at Vassar, she frequently wrote for the 
Vassar Miscellany, and in connection with 
the work of a number of women’s clubs she 
has written in later years many characteristic 
papers, mainly on literary, dramatic, and 
musical topics. Her story, “The Capitula- 
tion of Barbara,” won the first prize in a 
short-story contest, and “ The Compounding 
of a Felony” came out in the American 
“ Letter- 
Henry James told George Du 
Maurier, “is the best possible preparation 
for story-writing,” and Miss Hibbard has 
had much experience in that branch of lit- 
erary drill, for she comes of a family in which 
the writing of letters has been for three 
generations a  constantly-exercised  giit. 
Her preference is for the story which per- 
mits psychological treatment. She is par- 
ticularly interested in the working out of 
character — analysis and development — in 
potent and beautiful description, suggested 
dramatic action, and repressed intensity. 


writing,” 





Walter Leon Sawyer, author of “ Gideon 
Peek, Protective,” the first of a series of de- 
tective stories which appeared in Ainslee’s 
for December, was born in Maine, but is now 
a Boston newspaper man. He served his 
apprenticeship to the profession in the office 
of the Portland Advertiser, then joined the 
staff of the Washington Post, and in 1892 
became assistant editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. For the last seven years, though re- 
maining a staff contributor to the Com- 
panion, he has been engaged in general lit- 
erary work, covering a wide range of activi- 
ties. He is a regular contributor to the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the New York Sun, and the 
New York Press, and he is also American 
correspondent of the London Daily Express. 
He has written songs and sketches for Nat 
M. Wills and other stars of the vaudeville 
stage, has had three stories published in the 
Century and many in other magazines, and, 
under the pseudonym of “ Winn Standish,” 
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is responsible for the Jack Lorimer series of 
juvenile books issued by L. C. Page & Co. 





Effie Smith, who contributed the story, “A 
Son of Sorrow,” to Putnam’s Magazine for 
December, was born in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, and has always lived there, excepting 
for a few years spent at college and in teach- 
ing. She has had poems published in Put- 
nam’s, the Independent, the Christian Reg- 
ister, Zion’s Herald, the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, and other periodicals. The story, 
“A Son of Sorrow,” was suggested by an 
incident which occurred in her own com- 
munity, as was “The Tempting of Peter 
Stiles,’ published in Putnam’s for last Feb- 
ruary. 





Emerson Taylor, whose story, “The 
Rescue of the Gods,” appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine for December, was until recently 
an instructor in English and rhetoric at Yale 
University. He has contributed to the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, the 
Reader, Ainslee’s, and the Outlook, most of 
his work being along the lines of fiction. 
During the past two years he has contributed 
a series of stories of child life to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and he will have a serial in 
that magazine during the coming year. He 
is the author of two novels, “ A Daughter of 
Dale,” published by the Century Company 
in 1904, and “ The Upper Hand,” published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. in 1906. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hayne.— Paul H. Hayne adopted literature 
as a profession soon after leaving college, 
and pursued it to the end of his life, through 
evil and good fortune. . . . For many years 
the poet’s delicate health prevented him from 
early rising, but soon after his frugal break- 
fast, that is about half-past eight, he mounted 
his mare, Maggy, and with dog and gun, 
spent several hours hunting small game. 
While riding he thought over the literary 
work upon which he was engaged, and com- 
mitted his thoughts to paper upon returning 
to the house. He was a rapid writer, espe- 
cially in prose. Before his health became 


delicate he walked a great deal while read- 
ing, and if an idea struck him he wrote it 
down on the fly leaf of the book in hand. 
His habit was to write standing, until his 
strength failed him ; then he sat down at his 
desk ; but finally he was obliged to write in 
bed. Some of his best work was done under 
these unfavorable conditions. His popular 
“Yorktown Centennial” lyric was com- 
posed after a severe hemorrhage, and he was 
far from well when he wrote the “ Interna- 
tional Cotton Exhibition” ode, a fine, 
scholarly production, full of imaginative 
power. — Eugene L. Didier, in Spare Mo- 
ments. 


Mitchell. —To the writer as well as the 
reader of historical novels there is interest 
in the preface which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
has written to the new edition —the nine- 
teenth—of his “Hugh Wynne.” In this 
preface Dr. Mitchell tells his reader that 
since the appearance of the book twelve 
years ago it has been subjected to a consid- 
erable amount of criticism at the hands of 
local archaeologists and historians who are 
troubled over certain inaccuracies in names, 
dates, and localities occurring in the ro- 
mance. These errors, Dr. Mitchell now in- 
forms his public, he has rectified in this edi- 
tion largely because he finds that his novel 
is used in schools and colleges, where its 
occasional lapse from historical verity might 
injure its educational value. But Dr. 


Mitchell questions the need for absolute ac- 
curacy in details in the historical novel. 


** How little the grossest errors in biography 
and history,” he writes, “ affect the opinions 


of the public concerning a novel long popu- 
lar may be illustrated by the fact that one of 
my critics referred me to ‘Henry Esmond’ 


for an example of desirable accuracy. It was 
an unfortunate choice, for in ‘ Esmond 


there is hardly a correct historical statement. 
The Duke of Hamilton described as about 
to marry Beatrix was the husband of a sec- 
ond living wife and the father of seven chil- 
dren —an example of contemplated literary 
bigamy which does not distress the happily 
ignorant, nor are they at all troubled by the 
many other and even more singular errors in 
statement, some of them plainly the result 
of carelessness. A novel, it seems, may sim 
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sadly as concerns historic facts and yet sur- 
vive.” That brings Dr. Mitchell to the 
broader question of the purpose of the his- 
torical novel —is the latter to be judged as 
history or fiction? “The purpose of the 
novel,” he says, “is, after all, to be accept- 
ably interesting. If it be historical, the his- 
toric people should not be the constantly 
present heroes of the book. The novelist’s 
proper use of them is to influence the fates 
of lesser people and to give the reader such 
sense of their reality as in the delineation of 
characters is rarely possible for the histo- 
rian.” — New York Times Saturday Review. 


Warner.— The extraordinary pains and 
patience with which the late Charles Dudley 
Warner did his literary work are shown in 
an account given by a writer in the New 
Amstel Magazine of the strenuous way in 
which Mr. Warner produced an obituary no- 
tice some years ago. 

Professor Edward L. Youmans was a 
close personal friend of Mr. Warner, and on 
that account, when Mrs. Youmans died, the 
editor of a daily paper asked Mr. Warner to 
write a sort of personal appreciation of her. 
This he consented to do. 

He was left alone from ten A. M. until half- 
past twelve, when he went to lunch. Return- 
ing at two o’clock, he worked without inter- 
ruption until four o’clock, when he turned 
over to the editor what he had written. 

Yet the work was not complete. Mr. 
Warner read the first proof, and in succes- 
sion three revised sheets. 

Each time he made change after change 
in phraseology, seeking out the one right 
word, while even in the nicety of paragraph- 
ing he seemed to make clearer what he de- 
sired to express. Nor did the close ‘revision 
end with the marking of the last proof. 

After the paper had gone to press and the 
first sheets had been brought up to the com- 
posing room for an O. K., Mr. Warner 
looked wistfully at the editor, and ob- 
served : — 

“Would you object to lifting the form? I 
see a sentence in the last paragraph that 
might be somewhat changed. She was too 
good, you know, to have a slovenly tribute 
paid to her.” 


Even the printers refused to get angry 
over the delay, and forthwith the form was 
seit up, and changes went on for an hour. 
At last, though publication was delayed fully 
two hours, the editor, but not Mr. Warner, 
had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that 
the work was as nearly perfect as human art 
could make it, and the edition was sent out. 

“While we were walking up the street 
toward the Youmans country home,” writes 
the editor, “we quietly talked about books 
and bookmen. 

“* You are most painstaking,’ we ventured. 

“* Yes,’ said Mr. Warner modestly, ‘I 
never could dash off anything readily like 
some writers. It has always been real labor 
for me.’ 

“*Then you revise all your work the same 
way ?’ 

“*T have always found it necessary to do 
so. Even in writing for the “Easy Chair” 
I have to be painstaking. Nor have I ever 
been able to use the typewriter with any de- 
gree of satisfaction. The trouble seems to 
be that either in dictating or in using the 
typewriter I at once become self-conscious 
and mechanical. For some reason my 
thoughts — what few ideas I may possess — 
seem to flow more easily from the pen.’ ” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

How “ Ben Bolt” Was Written. — Du Mau- 
rier made a fortune out of “ Trilby.” Thomas. 
Dunn English nevey received a cent from 
“Ben Bolt.” 

The circumstances in which the lines were 
written, and which were related to me by the 
author's daughter, Miss Alice English, who 
often heard them from her father, seem to 
take us far back in American literature ; for 
Dr. English personally knew Edgar Allan 
Poe and many of the other early American 
writers. During the summer of 1843 he was 
visiting in New York, where he became ac- 
quainted with N. P. Willis, who with George 
P. Morris recently had revived the New York 
Mirror. Willis asked English to contribute 
a sea poem, explaining, however, that the 
paper was run on very small capital, and that 
its editors would be greatly obliged to him 
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if he would let them have the poem just for 
the love of the thing. That was not an un- 
usual request to be made by editors of 
American periodicals in those days. At all 
events, English consented, then went home 
and forgot all about his promise until re- 
minded of it by a letter from Willis. 

He had the manuscript of a sea poem, 
which, however, he had discarded as not up 
to the mark, but which played its part, never- 
theless, in the composition of “ Ben Bolt.” 
When he sat down at his desk to write some- 
thing new for the Mirror, it seemed as if the 
mantle of Dibdin were reluctant to fall upon 
him, and the poem of the sea was not forth- 
coming. By one of those curious reflex 
actions of the mind, he drifted into reminis- 
cences of his boyhood, and almost lefore he 
knew it he had written the line : — 

“Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ?” 

The poem consists of five stanzas of eight 
lines each, but not until the last line is there 
the slightest hint as to its hero’s walk in life, 
when suddenly he is apostrophized as “ Ben 
Bolt of the salt sea gale,” a line that gives 
considerable “lift” to the whole and adds a 
touch of vigor to what was simply a senti- 
mental ballad. It looks as if Dr. English had 
bethought himself at the finish that Willis 
had asked for a sea poem, and, in order to 
comply with the request, had introduced the 
line at the end of five stanzas in which the 
sea was conspicuous by its absence. The 
curiously interesting fact is, however, that 
when he was half way through the last stanza 
his inspiration absolut®ly gave out. He 
“got stuck,” as the more commonplace say- 
ing is, when he chanced to think of the dis- 
carded sea poem, and simply copied the last 
four lines of it on to what he had written, 
making them the last four lines of “ Ben 
Bolt,” which was duly published in the New 
York Mirror of September 2, 1843, with a 
few commendatory words (by way of com- 
pensation ) from the editors, and signed with 
the author’s initials, “T. D. E.” —Gustav 
Kobbé, in the New York Herald. 


The Pigeon-hole Snare.— Years ago some 
one you know —it was John Willis Baer — 
had in his office in our building a roll-top 


desk, with, on top of it, an extension full of 
pigeon-holes,— about forty of them. He 
took it into his head one day to do away 
with that desk and install in its place a broad 
table containing a few drawers. He asked 
me if I would not like the desk and the set 
of pigeon-holes on top, and I jumped at the 
chance. The desk had a few more compart- 
ments than the one I had been using, and 
there were .about forty additional pigeon- 
holes. I was enraptured, as Mr. Baer knew 
I would be. 

Since that time, I assure you, those pigeon- 
holes have been full. What has slipped into 
them no one but an editor can realize, be- 
cause no one but an editor knows the vast 
variety of stuff that an editor has an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate —is compelled to ac- 
cumulate, almost. Indeed, an editor’s life is 
a running fight against the on-rushing waves 
of written and printed paper. Letters, manu- 
scripts, papers, clippings, programmes, cards, 
memoranda, schedules, engravings, 
books — the flood is endless and insistent. 

And pigeon-holes are so convenient for it ! 
At the end of a long, hard day, with a desk 
still discouragingly littered with all sorts of 
abominable stuff, and with your stenographer, 
however willing, yet needing to go home, a 
happy thought takes possession of you — the 


proofs, 


pigeon-holes! You rapidly classify that 
mass. Unanswered letters pop into one 
pigeon-hole, unread manuscripts into 


another, memoranda of articles to write into 
a third, memoranda of articles to ask for into 
a fourth, and so on. 

There is so much virtue in classification. 
The pigeon-holes absorb it all with so much 
alacrity. Your desk looks so clean and neat 
when you are through. You shut it up with 
satisfaction. And you open it the next morn- 
ing with equal satisfaction. It is bare of all 
reproaching litter. No tasks awaiting you 
stare you in the face. Your mind accommo- 
datingly passes by the fact that they are hid- 
den away in the pigeon-holes. You enter 
upon the day with a light heart. ’ 

Once this pigeon-hole trick is learned it is 


easily repeated, till it soon grows into the 
pigeon-hole habit. The pigeon-holes become 
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crammed. 
more. 


Beiore long they will hold no 
Then it is the turn of the drawers, 
and they, also, are crowded. Then some fine 
day you wake up to the fact that the entire 
desk is full of postponed duties. In dismay 
you haul out the contents of a pigeon-hole. 
With growing dismay you examine it, and 
discover accusing dates upon the letters, and 
note the memoranda that should long ago 
have been attended to. Oh, the day of reck- 
oning comes to every culprit of the pigeon- 
hole! Well for him if he grits his teeth, sets 
himself to clearing out those traps for sloth, 
and, after they are cleared out, resolutely 
shuts the roll-front down over them and 
throws the key out of the window ! 

That is what I intend to do. No more 
pigeon-holes for me! No more pigeon- 
holes in my desk — or, if I retain them, they 
shall be used not for tasks, but for tools. 
And, more than that, no more pigeon-holes 
in my mind. For it is as easy to pigeon-hole 
a duty in the mind as a letter in the desk. — 
Amos R. Wells, in the Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Literary Questions. — Frank A. Munsey and 
Lord Northcliffe (formerly Alfred Harns- 
worth ) recently discussed present-day liter- 
ary questions together, and what they said 
is reported by the New York Herald. 
Among other things, Lord Northcliffe said : 
“Dictation and the typewriter and the lit- 
erary agent, with his contracts, are entirely 
destroying imaginative work. I consider 
that the literary agents are killing good 
authorship. Their forcing method causes 
writers to sell work as fast as they can 
write it. It ties many of them up with more 
contracts than they can ever fill. You can 
raise asparagus under a frame, but it has 
an insipid taste. 

“ There are practically no ‘ first-raters’ to- 
day in either England or America, but there 
are plenty of what I call ‘ first-class second- 
raters. They do very useful service, and the 
average of such work is much higher to-day 
than it was fifty years ago. But genius is 
killed.” 

Mr. Munsey said: “In classifying the ele- 
ments of fiction according to commercial 


value, I rank pathos first, love second, ad- 
venture third, humor fourth. You can 
manufacture love plots and adventure, and, 
to an extent, humor, but you can’t manu- 
facture pathos ; it must come of itself. 

“As for the book business, the trouble 
with it lies with the authors and the agents. 
The book business is all wrong. The normal 
price of a book ought to be fifty cents, and 
not $1.50. 

“Fifteen or twenty years ago the author 
put himself in the hands of a good publisher 
and stayed with him for life. His publishers 
built up a business round him, and paid him 


the standard royalty of ten per cent. Both 
publishers and authors did well. 
“Then came the literary agent. Watt, of 


London, was the first, I think. He made a 
business of booming authors’ prices ; he set 
the publishers to bidding against one 
another, and ran the royalties up as high as 
thirty per cent. or more on the gross retail 
price of a book. 

“With such large royalties — amounting 
on a $1.50 book to forty or forty-five cents a 
copy —the publisher gets no satisfactory re- 
turn, for he must sell the $1.50 book to the 
dealer for about eighty cents. The whole 
thing is wrong. 

“ Men of to-day don’t put the thought, the 
candle-light into their work. They are too 
eager to live well and buy well. I wouldn’t 
turn things back. This is all a part of 
human development. We'll square the new 
things to us and ourselves to the new things, 
but at present the authors are too much in- 
terested in fine houses and automobiles.” 


+ 
o> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








MANUAL OF LanGuace Lessons. by F. R. Heath. 
275 pp. Cloth. Cincinnati: The Phonographic In- 
stitute Company. 1908 
This “ Manual of Language Lessons” is a 

useful book. The first sixty-four pages are 

devoted to Grammar, a valuable feature be- 
ing the lists of sentences to be copied cor- 
recting errors. Then come twenty-six pages 
of “Missing Word Exercises ” — sentences 
with blanks for words to be supplied. Next 
are thirty pages of Synonyms Defined, and 
then a dozen pages of “ Definition and Use 
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of Words.” Rules for Capitalization and 

Punctuation fill nearly thirty pages, and then 

come exercises in Composition, and rules 

and examples of Correspondence, some of 
the examples being very amusing, as well as 
instructive. Next come forty-two lessons in 

Spelling and thirty pages of Etvmology, and 

the book ends with a list of Homonyms, or 

words having the same sound as other words, 
but differing in meaning. There are few edu- 
cated persons who cannot learn something 

from the book. W. H. H. 

BorverRLAND Stupies. Volume II. By George M. 
Gould, M. D. 311 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1908 
The first volume of Dr. Gould’s “ Border- 

land Studies” was published in 1896. This 
second volume reprints essays, addresses, and 
lectures, most of which have long been out 
of print. Writers will be more particularly 
attracted by the papers on “Style,” and 
“History and Psychology in Words,” and 
“Some Ethical Questions,” which are re- 
printed from the little volume —no longer 
in print — * Suggestions to Medical Writers,” 
published in 1900, but Dr. Gould is always 
interesting, even to those who disagree with 
his strongly-expressed opinions, and the 
whole book is worth attention. 

Tue Frienpty Crart. A collection of American let- 
ters. Edited by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, 
Ph.D., professor of English in Smith College. 364 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1 
The idea of “The Friendly Craft’ —the 

collection in a single volume oi interesting 

and suggestive letters and extracts from let- 
ters written by Americans of note —is ex- 
cellent, and it has been admirably carried 
out. As the compiler says : “ The reflection 
of a bit of by-gone life, an odd or whimsical 
view of a situation, a swift and unconscious 
revelation of character, often merely the 
happy or individual turn of a phrase, — these 
and causes as slight have governed choice,” 

—and the choice in almost every case will be 

approved by a multitude of readers. Inci- 

dentally the letters in the book give, by im- 

plication and direct suggestion, some prac- 

tical hints about letter-writing that all who 
indulge in the gentle art of correspondence 
would do well to read. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 








{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 


office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Tue New Literature. “B. P.” Atlantic (38 c. ) 
for January. 

Cuartes ELrior Norton. Barrett Wendell. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for January. 

Por anp Mrs. Wuitman. Professor James A. Har- 
rison and Charlotte F. Dailey. Century (38 c.) for 
January. 

Tue Sort Story. Editor’s Study, Harper's Maga- 
sine (38 c.) for January. 

Tue ELizapeTHANs AND Mr. Swinsurne. F. V. 
Keys. North American Review (38 c.) for January. 

Epcar Avtan Por. From an English point of 
view. With portrait. Norman Douglas. Putnam's 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for January. 

Por as A Critic. Sherwin Cody. Putnam's Maga- 
cine (28 c.) for January. 

Batzac In Brittany Illustrated. W. H. Helm. 
Putnam's Magazine ( 2 c.) for January. 

IsragL ZANGwiLt. Clarence Rook. Putnam's Maga- 
sine (28 c.) for January. 

Some Rare Giimpses oF Stevenson. Bailey Mil- 
lard. Bookman ( 28 c.) ‘or January. 

E. A. Poe anp Secret Writinc. Firmin Dredd. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for January. 

E. A. Poe in Soctety. Eugene L. Didier. Book- 
man (28 c.) for January. 

Tue Praywricut anp His Payers. Brander 
Matthews. Scribner's ( 28 c.) for January. 

Por. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's (2 c.) for 
January. 

Tue Career OF Hersert Spencer. Professor Les- 
ter F. Ward. Popular Science Monthly (33 c.) for 
January. 

Poetry AND ScIeNceE IN THE Case OF CHARLES 
Darwin. Edward Bradford Titchener. Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly (33 ¢c.) for January. 

Tue Crisis oF tHe Novert in France. Albert 
Schinz. Forum (28 c.) for January. 

A Forcotren AMERICAN Poet ( Frederick Goddard 
Tuckerman ). Walter Prichard Eaton. Forum ( 28 c. ) 
for January. 

Tue Last Great Brocrapny. Whistler personified 
by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Harrison 
S. Morris. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for January. 

Por. George L. Knapp.  Lippincott’s (28 c.) for 
January. 

My Srory. V.— Rossetti’s Struggle. Hall Caine. 
Appleton’s (18 c.) for January. 

Epcar Attan Por. Hamilton W. Mabie. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for January. 

Watt Wuairman’s Earty Lire on Lone Istanp. 
Willis Steell. Munsey's Magazine for January. 

Epcar Attan Por, tHe Most Oricinat Genius 
or American Literature. Morris Bacheller. Mun- 
sey's Magazine for January. 

Tue Love Letters. or Georce SAND AND ALFRED 
De Mvusset—II. Illustrated. Metropolitan (18 c. ) 
for January. 
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THe Many-Sipep Mitton. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Cosmopolitan for January. 

Tue Prerace To “ Les Mistrasres.” R. T. House. 
Open Court (13 ¢.) for January. 

Tue Revisep Ipeat PrintiInG PLant. Printing Art 
for December. 

Joun Mitton. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for De- 
cember 5. 

Tue PENALTIES oF AvutTHORSHIP. Florida Pier. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢. ) for December 5. 

CeLesrities at Home. Melville E. Stone. With 
portraits. William Inglis. Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) 
for December 26. 

Tue Wortp’s Larcest Crrcuratinc Lisrary. 
How New York guides its children through good 
reading. Illustrated. Claude G. Leland. Harper's 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for December 26. 

THe TERCENTENARY OF JOHN MILTON’s BrirtH. 
Collier's (13 ¢.) for December 5. 

Witp-West Fakinc. Illustrated. Emerson Hough. 
Collier's (13 ¢.) for December 10. 

PLAYWRITERS AND Profits. What playwriters make 
and how they make it. With portraits. John R. 
Hale. Saturday Evening Post (8 c. ) for December 10. 

Dante GaprieL Rossetti’s UNPuBLISHED Poem 
(“Jan Van Hunks”). Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for December 26. 

Mitton as A CuristiaAN Citizen. Charles W. 
Hotlell. New York Christian Advocate (13 c.) for De- 
cember 3. 

How Wasuincton Is Reportep. Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien. Youth's Companion (13 c.) for Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mitton Arter THree Centuries. Outlook (13 c. ) 
for December 12. 

Booxs 1x THE Makinc. Hanson H. Webster. 
Journal of Education for December 24. 

Tue Reticion or Jonn Mitton. Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D. D. Christian Register (9 c.) for De- 
cember 24. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has 
returned from her twenty-fifth visit to Eng- 
land, says she is going to remain in the 
United States a whole year this time, and 
adds : “ Hereafter I shall not divide my time 
equally between this side of the Atlantic and 
the other. I am building a home for my son 
on Long Island, and I shall be interested in 
gardening.” 

Another biography of Thackeray is being 
prepared by Lewis Melville, who published 
a life of the novzlist about ten years ago. 
That book is now out of print. Fresh mate- 
rial is available to-day, and Mr. Melville be- 
lieves that he can improve upon his first at- 
tempt. 


J. Berg Esenwein, editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, has completed a volume entitled 
“Writing the Short Story,” which will soon 
be published. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has writ- 
ten the introduction to Little, Brown, & Co.’s 
new and complete edition of the poems of 
Louise Chandler Moulton. The two writers 
were intimate friends, and Mrs. Spofford 


gives some biographical fotes of particular 
interest. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has prepared a 
new book, which is virtually an autobiog- 
raphy. It is called “New Thoughts, Com- 
mon Sense, and What Life Means to Me.” 


The third volume of M. Jusserand’s “ Lit- 
erary History of the English People,” issued 
by the Putnams, deals chiefly with the 
Elizabethan drama. It is mostly devoted to 
the study of Shakspere. 


“Charles Dickens and His Friends,” by 
Teignmouth Shore, will soon be published 
in ten fortnightly parts in England. 


“Some New Literary Valuations,” by Pro- 
fessor William Cleaver Wilkinson, is an- 
nounced by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
One of the chapters of the book, on 
“ Matthew Arnold as a Poet,” was printed in 
the North American Review for, November. 


The Mark Twain Company, of New York, 
capital $5,000, organized to secure to the 
author and his family all rights in the name 
or pen-name “ Mark Twain,” has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation at Albany. The direc- 
tors are Samuel L. Clemens, Clara L. 
Clemens, Jean L. Clemens, Isabel V. Lyon, 
of Redding, Conn., and Ralph W. Ashcroft, 
of New York. Mr. Clemens, referring to 
the Mark Twain Company, said to a New 
York Tribune reporter that it was organized 
for the sole purpose of keeping for the bene- 
fit of the family the pen-name of “ Mark 
Twain.” R. W. Ashcroft, his secretary, said 
that he looked upon that name as a valuable 
asset, and that the directors thought that by 
forming this corporation they would be able 
to protect themselves from pirate publishers, 
and also from persons who might want to 
use the name on cigars, etc. 
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The American Press Company of Balti- 
more announces a volume entitled “ The Poe 
Cult, and Other Poe Papers,” by Eugene L. 
Didier. 

The Canadian Society of Authors has been 
in existence for some eleven years. The sec- 
retary is Pelham Edgar, of 21 Elgin avenue, 
Toronto. The primary objects of the society 
are to promote the production of literature 
in Canada; to protect the interests of Cana- 
dian authors; and to obtain and distribute in- 
formation as to channels of publication open 
to Canadian authors. 


Caspar Whitney, editor of Outing and 
vice-president of the Outing Publishing 
Company, has resigned, and will be con- 
nected with Collier’s Weekly as editor of a 
new department of that magazine, which will 
be devoted to out-door sports. This fea- 
ture in Collier’s will appear next month. 
Eight additional pages of the magazine will 
be devoted to hunting, exploring, and stories 
of out-door life. 

William Bayard Hale has gone to Europe 
as representative of the New York Times, 
and his successor as editor of the Times Sat- 
urday Review of Books is J. G. Dater. 

Boston has a new magazine called the 
Bean Pot. 


The Kansas Magazine will make its ap- 
pearance this month. It willl be a monthly, 
and will be published in Wichita. 

The first number of the American Farm 
Magazine has appeared in Des Moines. A. 
U. Quint is the publisher. 

The first number of a magazine named 
Psychotherapy, a Course of Reading, is a 
large quarto pamphlet containing 100 pages 
of text and three full-page portraits. The 
magazine is issued by the Centre Publishing 
Company, New York. W. B. Parker is the 
editor. 

What to Eat (Chicago) with the January 
issue changes its name to the National Food 
Magazine. 

The publishing department of Paul Elder 
& Co. will remove in February from New 
York back to the home office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, announces that it will give $10,000 for 
the best grand opera by a native-born citizen 
of the United States, no matter where resid- 
ing. The libretto must be in English ; if an 
adaptation of any existing literary work, it 
must be a new adaptation. The contest will 
close September 15, 1910. Printed copies of 
the exact terms of the regulations of the 
contest may be procured at the opera house, 
or will be mailed upon request. Contestants 
should procure an exact copy of the regula- 
tions, as it is necessary for them to submit 
a written acceptance of them. 

The Independent for December 10 was a 
sixtieth birthday jubilee number. It con- 
tained portraits of the founders, editors, not- 
able contributors, and editorial associates of 
the Independent, views of the buildings occu- 
pied, and facsimiles of manuscripts by Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Bryant, and others famous 
in the annals of American literature. 

The reminiscences of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale begin in the January number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


An essay on Poe by W. C. Brownell is one 
of the notable features of the January Scrib- 
ner’s. 

The first serial began in the London Post 
in 1719, and was none other than “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” Of course, in a sense the serial is 
much older than that. Boccaccio’s “ Decam- 
eron,” for instance, was issued at intervals, 
and since there is some connecting thread 
running through it, might claim to be the 
first serial. 

Donald Grant Mitchell died at New Haven 
December 15, aged eighty-six. 

Professor William Ireland Knapp died in 
Paris December 5, aged seventy-three. 

Herman Knickerbocker Viele died in New 
York December 14, aged fifty-two. 

Major Orlando Jay Smith died at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., December 20, aged sixty-six. 

Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland died in 
Boston December 23, aged fifty-five. 


Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon died December 
13 in Brooklyn, aged eighty-three. 
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